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ITS BRIGHT 


leliver the mail 


he letter had arrived with the 
T hundreds of others that pour 

into the Chicago Post Office 
every day around this time of year. 
It was addressed, “Santa Claus, 
North Pole.” 

But this one was different. 

The message, scrawled meticu- 
lously by a childish hand, lacked 
the usual references to toys, rein- 
deer, and good behavior. It was a 
concerned appeal: 

“Dear Santa: 

“Please give Daddy some magc 
to make his leg feel better. It hurts 
where the robber shot him. Please 
don’t take my baby brother to 
heaven. He is sick, but I told God 
I would take care of him. And 
Santa, give Mommy new eyes that 
don’t cry.” 

A sad reminder that for some 
Christmas is not a joyful time of 
year. For some families who are 
always in need or just down on 
their luck at the time, the holiday 
season can only magnify their 
desperate straits. 

But many will have a merry holi- 
day despite their misfortunes. And 
they will have postal employees to 
thank. Christmas cards and pack- 
ages are not the only holiday cheer 
postal people deliver. They also 
carry on a tradition of aiding those 
who are in need at this time of year. 

The spirit has manifested itself 
in New Lisbon, NJ, for 14 years, 
ever since Postmaster Jim Doyle 
thought it might be nice to throw a 
Theodore Blauvelt, a carrier in Baltimore, 


MD, has something in his bag for William 
Brown, a neighborhood youngster 





little Christmas party for the 
customers of his office, which 
employs himself and two part- 
time flexible clerks. More than 
6,000 people showed up last year 
for Doyle’s party, among them sev- 
eral bus loads of handicapped chil- 
dren. He is expecting an even big- 
ger turnout this year. 

“I have a definite philosophy,” 
says Doyle. “I believe each and 
every one of us should do some- 
thing, no matter how minor, to 
make it easier for the next guy. 
This business about it being better 
to give than to receive is the truth.” 

Last year Doyle himself donated 
2,000 gifts that were given to the 
children. Buses to transport kids 
coming from hospitals and orphan- 
ages, along with tractors for hay- 
rides, are loaned to the postmaster. 
The party also includes the appear- 
ance of local celebrities and Santa 
Claus. 

He pays for most of it out of 
his own pocket. “It costs me sev- 
eral thousand dollars each year, 
but it’s well worth it. I often think 
of all the kids who have come 
through here in the last 14 years. 

I think they'll carry with them a 
good feeling about the post office.” 

The hope that their charity will 
reflect favorably on the Postal Serv- 
ice is a recurring thought among 
employees who make a habit of 
spreading goodwill during the holi- 
days. They want to polish the pub- 
lic’s image of the Service, rather 
than take personal credit for their 
selflessness. 

That’s why Claudis Johnson, a 


mail handler in the Houston, TX, 
Management Sectional Center, 
started a program of answering 
Santa Claus letters from poor chil- 
dren 13 years ago. He says he 
sensed a negative attitude toward 
postal employees from the public, 
and to combat it, he arranged for 
fellow mail handlers to volunteer 
to read the letters on their own 
time, select several, and send those 
families food, clothes and toys, all 
donated by postal workers. 

The program was so successful 
that it has expanded to include 
postal employees throughout the 
Houston area. More than 15,000 
letters were read last year, Johnson 
says. But it hasn’t put a strain on 
the resources. 

“Now, we have more employees 
who want to help than we have 
needy letters,” he says. “It’s a fun 
thing, even though it works us 
quite hard. We spend all night 
Christmas Eve delivering baskets 
of food, clothes, and toys. We feel 
like we’re doing something not only 
for the general community, but for 
the postal community, too.” 

For the last five years, Houston 
employees have chosen one family 
to “adopt” for the entire year. 
The children are taken on out- 
ings regularly and each family 
member receives gifts for his or 
her birthday. 

Johnson recalls that the most 
touching letter received was from 
a blind and crippled boy who had 
written to Santa Claus in braille, 
asking for a special tape recorder 
used by the blind. After the letter 
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was translated, one of the machines 
was located in Chicago. It was pur- 
chased and presented to the young- 
ster on Christmas Day. 

“The true meaning of the season 
is not dead,” says Johnson. “The 
spirit of Christmas is not what an 
individual receives, but what's in 
his heart.” 

Theodore Blauvelt, a three-year 
part-time flexible carrier in Balti- 
more, MD, echoes Johnson’s feel- 
ings. Two weeks before Christmas 
each year, Blauvelt dyes his long 
red beard and hair white, dons a 
Santa Claus cap, and makes his 
rounds with a supply of candy 
canes to pass out to children. 

“I like to see kids happy, and 
you can’t describe in a million 
words the expression on their faces 
when they see me,” Blauvelt says. 
“People comment and say how nice 
it is that there are people who have 
the Christmas spirit. I like doing 
things like this. I think it gives the 
post office a shot in the arm.” 


From all over the country there 
are examples of postal people ex- 
tending themselves to help people 
at this time of year. Here are just 
a few examples: 


® Supervisors in the Tampa, FL, 
MSC annually donate food, cloth- 
ing and money to the children of 
migrant workers in Ruskin, FL. 
Last year they managed to persuade 
a shoe store to donate 200 pairs of 
shoes to the migrants. “No one per- 
son can take credit for it,” says Pete 
Peterson, manager of Retail Sales 
and Services. “It’s a lot of postal 
people pitching in.” 

* Postal employees in Seattle, 
WA, last year gave $1,600 they 
raised to a local children’s ortho- 
pedic hospital and an emergency 
food program run by local church- 
es. They also gave 2,200 pounds of 
food to the church program. The 
donations were coordinated by the 
Equal Employment Opportunity 
office. 

® For 10 years, Warren Chew, a 
carrier at Philadelphia’s Fairmount 
Station, has organized a Christmas 
party for about 100 children who 
attend a nursery school a couple 
of blocks from the station. 

“The whole station donates 
money and we give it to the school 
to buy gifts for the kids,” says 
Chew, who also persuades one of his 
fellow carriers to dress up as Santa 


Warren Chew, a carrier at Philadelphia's Fairmount Station, entices a shy 
youngster to accept Santa's gift. For 10 years, Chew has organized a 
Christmas party for about 100 children who attend a nearby nursery school 


Claus for the party. 

“You should see the expression 
in those kids’ eyes when Santa 
Claus gives the gifts out,” he says. 
Chew feels he is carrying on in the 
spirit of his late father, a carrier for 
31 years in Haverford, PA. The 
elder Chew was known throughout 
the city as the ““candyman” for his 
practice of passing out treats to 
children along his route. 

* Since 1971, Gene Iannone, a 
carrier at Los Angeles’ Village Sta- 
tion, and retired carrier Andy 
Harris have collected money and 
toys from fellow workers at the 
station to present to the Porterville 
State Hospital for retarded children 
in Bakersfield, CA. The carriers say 
they began the program to show 
people that postal employees “do 
something more than deliver mail.” 

® Each Christmas the Atlanta, 
GA, Inspection Service takes a 
Santa Claus letter from a needy 
child and provides the family with 
the items necessary for a happy 
holiday. 

* When the Boston, MA, Post 
Office received a letter last year 
from the affluent suburb of Welles- 
ley that asked for help, a carrier 
was sent to investigate. He found 
the letter was written by a woman 
whose 40-year-old son-in-law was 
dying of cancer. His wife, the 
woman’s daughter, had two chil- 
dren and was eight months’ preg- 
nant. The entire family was living 
on the woman’s Social Security 
pension. The staff of the Wellesley 
branch came to the rescue with 
food, money, and gifts. 

And what about the Chicago 
child who asked Santa Claus to 
help her family? Members of the 
postmaster’s staff, who read the 
Santa letters, turned it over toa 
local television station. After the 
letter was read on the air, telephone 
calls offering to help came pouring 
into the post office. The family.had 
a merry Christmas. @ 

— Ralph Stewart 
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ur record is good, 
oO but we plan to do 
even better. 
That's the bottom line 
regarding energy conser- 
vation in the Postal Service. 


As one of the largest users of \\) 
energy in the nation, the Postal 


Service sliced its energy consump- Fit. ‘ 


tion almost 5% in fiscal year 1979, 
and the Postmaster General has 
established a goal of 5% reduction 
in FY 80 and FY 81. 

When all the bills were totaled 
for energy costs in FY 79, the Post- 
al Service had spent approximately 
$157 million for utilities and $61.4 
million for gasoline to run the 
postal-owned fleet. Since then, 
costs of all energy have risen 
dramatically. 

“The reality, though, is that we 
cannot let up in our efforts to con- 
serve,” says Postmaster General 
William F. Bolger. “We cannot 
allow ourselves to be lulled by what 
most likely is a temporary glut of 
energy supplies. The gas lines of 
previous years may be memories 
today, but they’re vivid memories 
that can become reality again to- 
morrow. And every time we receive 
an energy bill, we realize how vul- 
nerable we are as we see prices con- 
tinuing to rise.” 

On these pages, Postal Life takes 
a look at what you can do to con- 
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TISIN 


iVfoMerel am celgamelelmcalcmile alts 
_and save precious energy 


in other ways, too 


serve and what the Postal Service 
is doing. 


Postal Poolers 

Approximately 266,500 postal 
employees responded to a survey 
taken of all facilities with more 
than 100 employees. The object of 
the survey: to determine the extent 
of ridesharing and use of public 
transportation. Of those who re- 
sponded, 28% rideshare, use pub- 
lic transportation, walk or bike to 
work. 

The Postal Service also continues 
to encourage employees to use car 
pools and van pools to get to and 
from work. 


Tips to Help You 
Drive Efficiently 

If you’re a typical driver, accord- 
ing to the Department of Energy, 
your car travels more than 11,000 
miles per year, consumes nearly 


A 


800 gallons of gasoline 
annually (just over 2 
gallons per day), has an 

average fuel economy rating 
of 14 to 15 miles per gallon, 
and costs more than $1,100 
per year for gasoline alone 
(about 10 cents a mile). 
DOE has these tips to help you 
drive efficiently, and thus save 
gasoline and money: 

1. Drive at a moderate speed. 
The most efficient range usually is 
35 to 45 miles per hour. On the high- 
way, where you may need to maintain 
a higher speed, stay at 55 mph. 

2. Drive at a smooth and steady 
pace. Press lightly but steadily on 
the accelerator. Avoid tailgating, 
unnecessary accelerating, and un- 
necessary braking. 

3. Drive defensively. Anticipate 
traffic flow 10 to 12 seconds ahead. 
Maintain 2 or 3 seconds of buffer 
space between your car and the 
others around you. 

4. Don’t idle the engine for long- 
er than 30 seconds. Idling gets 0 
miles per gallon. 

5. Keep windows closed when 
driving at highway speeds. Open 
windows increase wind resistance 
by creating drag. If the outdoor 
temperatures permit, use flow- 
through ventilation. If heating or 
cooling is needed, use a moderate 
setting. 








Better Mileage 
Saves You Money 


Good, sensible car care adds up 
to better mileage and dollar sav- 
ings. Here are some car care tips 
from the Department of Energy: 

1. Check tire pressures regu- 
larly. Keep tires inflated to the 
manufacturer’s highest recom- 
mended level. Most such recom- 
mendations are for cold pressure, 
so buy a good quality gauge and 
take readings before starting out. 
You can improve mileage 1% for 
every 2 pounds of tire pressure 
needed to bring them up to stand- 


ard. 


2. Buy radials. They will gener- 


ally give 3 to 5% improvement in 
gas mileage in the city, and up to 
10% on the highway. When you 
buy a new car, specify radials. They 
last longer, give better mileage, 

and often provide better steering 
qualities. But don’t mix radials with 


conventional tires 
gerous. 


it can be dan- 


3. Align wheels. Improper wheel 
alignment can increase fuel use and 
cause unnecessary tire wear. 

4. Adjust brakes. Brakes that 
drag or grab unevenly rob you of 
gasoline, and can be dangerous. 

5. Use gasoline of the proper oc- 
tane rating. The owner’s manual 
gives the gasoline octane rating 
and gasoline type recommended by 
the auto manufacturer. What you 
want is octane just high enough to 
prevent knocking. 

6. Check and change oil and oil 
filter at recommended intervals. 
Every time you add gasoline, check 
the oil. Dirty oil or a low oil level 
can cause friction and wear that 
rob you of gasoline mileage and can 
seriously damage your engine. 

7. Use a good quality SE multi- 
grade (multiviscosity) oil. Look for 
the API SAE rating on the con- 
tainer. Multi-grade oils like 1OW- 


30 and 10W-40 help reduce inter- 
nal engine friction and give better 
gasoline mileage than single-grade 
oils. Do not use an oil of higher vis- 
cosity than recommended in your 
owners manual since heavier oils 
tend to increase friction and de- 
crease mileage efficiency. 

8. Little things count. Don’t 
overfill the gas tank. Don’t carry 
unnecessary weight. For every ad- 
ditional 100 pounds, mileage goes 
down as much as 4/10ths of a mile 
per gallon. For safety’s sake, never 
carry a can of gasoline in the trunk. 

9. Tune your engine. If your 
engine is hard to start, hesitates, 
sputters, idles roughly, or the like, 
you are losing mileage and you or 
your mechanic should check its 
condition immediately. You may 
only need to clean and adjust spark 
plugs and ignition points, replacing 
if necessary; check timing; and re- 
place air and fuel filter elements. 
Depending on the condition of your 
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engine and how much you drive in 
the course of a year, you could save 
up to 12% on your gasoline bills. 


Add Up Your Savings, 
Step by Step, 

Gallon after Gallon, 
Tankful after Tankful, 
Year after Year 


If you take all 
of the steps in 


It’s the same as saving 
about this much on each 
this column: gallon of gasoline: 

If gas 
costs $1.40 


How To Drive More Efficiently 


Warm engine correctly 
Drive at a moderate speed 
Accelerate briskly and steadily 
Anticipate what’s ahead— 
leave buffer around your car 
Flow smoothly through traffic 
. altogether 


How To Plan Your Trips 


Rideshare to work with a friend---- 7¢ 
Plan family errands 
—combine trips 
—use the telephone and mail 
—tride with others 
. . altogether 
Plan social and recreational trips 
—combine trips 
—rideshare 
... altogether 


How To Care for Your Car 


Inflate tires to highest 

recommended pressure 2¢ 
Select high-mileage oil 3¢ 
Get tune-up and adjustments 

when needed 2¢ 


How To Choose Your Next Car and Tires 
Buy radial tires 
Replace your present car with 

another that gets 10 mpg more 

than your present one 


You can save 


SOURCE: Transportation Programs, 
Conservation and Solar Energy, 
U.S. Department of Energy, 
Washington, DC 20585. 
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No Gas Headaches 
for This Clerk 


Mike Morrison, a finance clerk 
in the Memphis Post Office, saves 
about $150 every month by not 
buying gasoline. He owns one of 
the few production model electric 
cars on the market today. 

Morrison, who bought his “gas- 
less carriage” in March, drives it 
to and from work—a 36-mile round 
trip. 

The vehicle has eight batteries 
and is equipped with its own in- 
ternal charger. “All you have to 
do,” he says, “is plug it into a reg- 
ular 110-volt electric outlet. An 
overnight charge provides a range 
of approximately 40 miles.” 


Mike Morrison and hisAlectric car 


/ 


Maintenance has been nil. “I had 
to tighten one screw when a wire 
came loose and replace a 50-cent 
fuse. No oil changes. No spark 
plugs. I do have to check the water 
level in the batteries at least once 
a week, though,” Morrison says. 

Batteries now last about 18 
months to two years and cost ap- 
proximately $400 to replace, he 
says. 

The Department of Energy says 
that electric cars get the energy 
equivalent of 185 miles to the gal- 
lon. Morrison estimates a cost of 
11/2 to 2 cents per mile operating 
expense, although, he says, he has 
not noticed any appreciable in- 
crease in his electric bills. 











Postal Service Energy 
Reduction Strategies 


The Postal Service is taking a 
number of significant steps to con- 
serve energy, including: 

1. Urging all vehicle contractors 
to use energy-efficient measures to 
reduce their gasoline and diesel 
fuel consumption. 

2. Conducting energy conserva- 
tion seminars for about 1,500 first- 
level maintenance and operations 
supervisors to teach them how to 
scale down energy consumption at 
their facilities. 

3. Spending up to $50 million 
to make many of our larger build- 
ings more energy efficient by add- 
ing insulation, altering electrical 
controls, etc. 

4. Relamping all postal facilities 
with more energy-efficient bulbs. 

5. Installing case lights on about 
200,000 cases in lieu of general 
purpose lighting. 

6. Taking a number of steps to 
save gasoline: 

a. Teaching energy-efficient 
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techniques to Postal Service drivers 
based on the Department of En- 
ergy’s DECAT (Driver Energy 
Conservation Awareness Training) 
program. 

b. Purchasing more electric 
vehicles. 

c. Purchasing gas-efficient 


subcompact cars to deliver the mail. 


d. Demotorizing by the end 
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of FY 1980 up to 10% of the na- 
tion’s 114,000 motorized city de- 
livery routes, with a potential sav- 
ings of about 2 million vehicle miles 
and more than 300,000 gallons of 
gasoline in 1980. 

e. Assigning two or more car- 
riers, where practicable, to one 
delivery vehicle. 

7. Reducing energy used for 
facility heating and cooling by 
maintaining thermostats in cold 
weather at 65 degrees Fahrenheit 
and 78 degrees Fahrenheit in warm 
weather. 

8. Exploring practical methods 
of harnessing power from the sun 
in six solar-supported postal facili- 
ties—Ridley Park, PA; Houston, 
TX; Boulder, CO; Guayama, PR; 
St. Louis, MO; and Aspen, CO. 

9. Demonstrating a solar-heated 
hot water system in El Paso, TX. 
Similar demonstrations are ex- 
pected in Tyler, TX; San Bruno and 
Simi Valley, CA; Virginia Beach, 
VA; and Las Vegas, NV. 

10. Demonstrating the use of 
another alternate energy source— 
geothermal heat—this winter in 
Klamath Falls, OR. 

11. Speeding employee energy 
suggestions through the postal 
system faster than ever in a maxi- 
mum of 50 days. @ 








She speaks well 


for the post office 


M abel Knight says the nicest 
part of her job is talking to 
people. “I enjoy helping them 

with their postal needs,” says the 
Seattle Post Office information 
clerk. “I like to be useful, but I 
guess everybody does.” 

Knight brings a special dedica- 
tion to the job, 38 years of accumu- 
lated data and information about 
the Postal Service that she can call 
upon in answering customer in- 
quiries. 

On her neatly arranged desk are 
the usual postal manuals and 
copies of recent issues of several 
postal publications, including the 
Postal Bulletin, the Western Re- 
gional Bulletin and Memo to Mail- 
ers. But, her desk also has some of 
her own reference materials, such 
as a dictionary, an almanac, an 
atlas, plus notebooks with valu- 
able information in her own hand- 
writing. Knight frequently uses 
these other references for addition- 
al information that helps clarify 
the answer to a question. 

Courtesy is an important in- 
gredient that she brings to her 
work. She answers each call po- 


litely, clearly and patiently, making 


the customer feel comfortable and 
confident. 

“Courtesy is graciousness,” she 
says. “It is a quality of doing unto 
others as you would like to have 
done to you. It’s really a respect for 
and consideration of others. 

“Ninety-nine percent of my call- 
ers are nice and polite,” she adds. 
“If a customer is nice to me, I just 
naturally feel like being nice to them. 

“Occasionally, a customer will 
be angry or will want to needle 
me about something in the Postal 
Service,” Knight notes. “I try to 
rise above that and remain cour- 
teous to them.” 

Monotony is the only unpleasant 
aspect about the job, she says. 

“Sometimes every call seems to 
be about the same thing. It can 
really be boring. But, eventually a 
new call will come in and break the 
monotony.” 

Most callers want information 














on postal rates, domestic and for- 
eign. Business mailers call about 
requirements for mailing permits. 
Major postal changes—such as new 
dimensional envelope sizes which 
were implemented last year—also 
bring many inquiries. 

Knight enjoys receiving calls at 
home, too, even though she han- 
dles as many as 500 telephone in- 
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quiries a day on the job. 

“The calls at home are from 
friends who I enjoy talking with,” 
she says. “I serve on the telephone 
committee of the Business and 
Professional Women’s Club I 
joined a couple of years ago. Twice 
a month I place about 15 calls to 
members to remind them of up- 
coming meetings. But, I don’t 
mind it.” 

Many customers ask for Knight 
by name when seeking postal in- 
formation. One such customer is 
June Anderson Almquist, associ- 
ate newsfeatures editor of the Seat- 
tle Times newspaper. She called 
Knight for many years and had 
always wanted to meet her. One 
day she came by the Seattle Post 
Office, met the information clerk, 
and wrote a column about her. 

She wrote, “Over the years I 
became curious to meet the lady 
with the nicest voice. Her person 
matches her voice. She’s friendly 
and has a lovely smile. Mabel 
Knight has got to be the perfect 
telephone information clerk—she 
can always give the right answer 
in the nicest voice.” 

—Ernie Swanson 


. ae Street-Wise Safety Contest in the 
July-August issue of Postal Life was 
not an easy one. Entrants had to match 
15 safety captions with 15 posters that 
have appeared over the years in postal 
facilities 

Five people won cash awards and 25 
won 1979 Mint Sets of U.S. commemora- 
tive stamps. All winners were selected at 
random from the correct entries. 


Peggy C. Letts 
Granger, IN 
MPLSM clerk 
South Bend, IN 

Glenn O. Hughes 
Blue Springs, MO 


Patricia M. Kolich 
Kansas City, KS 
Supervisor, employment 

and services 
Kansas City, KS 

Denise R. Davila 
Grandview, MO 
Senior stenographer 
Kansas City, MO 
Phyllis Woliver 
Axton, VA 
Rural carrier 
Cascade, VA 
Alois Kurzynski 
Stevens Point, WI 
Rural carrier 
Stevens Point, WI 
James W. Oliver 
Atlanta, GA 
Accounting technici 
Atlanta, GA 


Al Kuehni 
St. Paul, MN 
Letter carrier 
New Brighton, MN 

John J. Grimes 
Watertown, MA 
Letter carrier 
Watertown, MA 
David Langston 
Ellensburg, WA 
Fireman laborer 
Ellensburg, WA 





Marna Brooking 
Heron, MT 
PTF clerk 
Heron, MT 


P.P. machine distribution clerk 
Kansas City, MO BMC 


The art of saying it nicely 


omplaints are important to the 

Postal Service. They help us pin- 
point trouble spots and problem areas. 
And they give us an opportunity to 
turn a dissatisfied customer into an in- 
formed and understanding one. 

The key to this turnaround is how 
we treat the complaining customer. 

Employees should always answer 
telephone calls courteously, promptly 
and clearly. A “hello” is certainly 
warmer than a “yeah.” And identify- 
ing yourself is much better than just 
saying, “post office.” State your name 
and the specific name of your office: 
“Hello, this is Jane Doe, Claims and 
Inquiry.” 

Let customers explain their com- 
plaints in their own way. 

If they make an accusation, remain 
calm. It is better for the customer to 
express dissatisfaction to the Postal 
Service—(YOU represent the Postal 
Service)—than to the public. The 
Postal Service then has the opportuni- 
ty to take some corrective action. 

If you have to refer the customer to 
someone else, be sure that the second 
party is the right person and is avail- 
able. Perhaps nothing infuriates a 
caller more than to be shunted from 
one individual to another. 


When you receive a complaint, your 
attitude is a major factor in its resolu- 
tion. 

Here is a recommended approach: 
(1) Apologize if the problem was 
the Postal Service's fault. Remember, 
you represent the USPS to the caller. 
Advise the customer that the Postal 

Service regrets any inconvenience. 

(2) Explain to the customer why 
there was a problem if there indeed 
was one. Most people tend to respond 
positively to a legitimate explanation. 

(3) Inform customers of the proper 
application and use of postal rules 
and regulations. A customer may well 
misunderstand them, and he or she 
should not be criticized if this is so. 

(4) Assure the customer that we're 
doing everything we can to see that 
the problem does not recur. 

(5) Appreciate a complaint. Let the 
customer know that you do because 
when we know something is wrong 
we can take steps to correct it. 

(6) Invite the customer to call any- 
time there is a problem or a complaint 
or a misunderstanding or the need for 
a clarification. You—meaning the 
Postal Service—are there to help. 

And, don't forget to record a com- 
plaint on the Consumer Service Card.@ 




















Len Gordon 
Hicksville, OH 
Mark II operator 
Main Post Office 
Fort Wayne, IN 


Brick, NJ 


Brick, NJ 


Diane Seitert 
Oregon City, OR 
Postmaster 
Estacada, OR 

Janice Herstine 
Milford Square, PA 
PTF clerk 
Milford Square, PA 

Allan Kirkelie 
Tolley, ND 
Postmaster 
Tolley, ND 

LaVerne Andersh 
Brookings, SD 
Postmaster 
Brookings, SD 

Larry G. Hart 
Midwest City, OK 


Oklahoma City, OK SCF 


Carrier 


Carol Klimakowsk 


Distribution clerk 


Thomas C. McCormick Jr 
Williamsburg, VA 
Rural carrier 
Main Post Office 
Williamsburg, VA 

Howard C. Collins 
Sheffield Lake, OH 
Window clerk 
Bay Village Branch 
Cleveland, OH 

Brian Simmons 
Warwick, Ri 
Flexible distribution clerk 
Main Post Office 
Providence, Ri 

Randy Odom 
Clovis, CA 
Flexible MPLSM clerk 

Clerk Fresno, CA SCF 

Bob Wright 
Staten !sland, NY 


Revenia |. Stuart 
Valliant, OK 
Officer-in-charge 
Haworth, OK 


Mariano L. Crespo 
Lajas, PR 

Regular carrier 
Cabo Rojo, PR 


Arlo T. Hasselbring 
St. Louis, MO 
MPLSM distribution clerk 
Main Post Office 
St. Louis, MO 

Olive H. Lewis 
Gray, ME 
Clerk 
Gray, ME 

Glenn Inouye 
Mililani, HI 
Letter carrier 
Honolulu, HI 

George R. Stogsdill 
Bloomington, IN 
Rural carrier 
Bloomington, IN 

Virginia |. Cardinia 
Wappingers Falis, NY 
Mail handler 
Poughkeepsie, NY SCF 


Staten Isiand, NY 
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DON'T BLOCK DOORWAYS OR EXITS 














PAYDAY INDEPENDENCE 
4 DAY 
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21 PAYDAY 










































































AND NOT HURT 
DRIVE EXTRA CAREFULL\ 
WHEN SCHOOL OPENS 








































































































HAVE A SAFE 
AND HAPPY 
HOLIDAY SEASON! 




















1955. 

Ike was in the White House, 
James Dean was a “Rebel Without 
a Cause,” Davey Crockett caps 
were the rage, teen-agers were 
dancing to “Rock Around the 
Clock,” and there were about 
155,000 people working for the 
Post Office Department who are 
still employed by the Postal 
Service. 

Twenty-five years of service 
with one organization is something 
to be proud of, and Postal Service 
employees who have been around 
at least that long will be able to 
display that pride when the Service 
Award Pins program begins this 
November. 

Employees with 25 or 35 years 
of service will receive silver and 
gold-filled lapel pins, respectively, 
that feature the USPS emblem. The 


Doing an outstanding job can 
now be more financially rewarding 
for postal employees. 

The Incentive Awards Program 
has recently doubled the amount 
of money that can be awarded to 
employees who are singled out for 
exceptional job performance. 

Employees who have earned a 
special Achievement Award will 
now receive up to $500. Meri- 
torious and Distinguished Service 
awards are worth $1,000 and 
$2,500. 

Increasing the awards to reflect 
today’s higher cost of living was 
recommended by Carl Ulsaker, 
Senior Assistant Postmaster Gen- 
eral for Employee and Labor Rela- 
tions Group. Last year 11,608 
employees received nearly $1.7 
million in awards. That figure is 

expected to increase significantly 
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pins measure slightly more than a 
half-inch square and can also be 
used as tie tacks. 

They are being issued as a means 
of recognizing the thousands of 
postal employees who put in years 
of conscientious, dependable serv- 
ice, but perhaps have never been 
singled out for any outstanding 
achievement. The service pins will 
be a formal recognition of the con- 
tributions they have made to the 


this year. 

Increased emphasis has been 
placed on using incentive awards 
by Postmaster General William F. 
Bolger. The PMG has stated his 
support of the program and has 
asked all managers to step up their 
efforts to ensure every deserving 
employee is recognized. 

The Incentive Awards Program 
began in 1954 for all government 
agencies. It was designed to re- 
ward employees whose job per- 
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Postal Service over their lengthy 
careers. 

“The fact that about 24% of our 
workforce has been with us at least 
25 years is an indication that the 
Postal Service is a good place to 
work and that the Postal Service 
is an organization of profession- 
als,” says Postmaster General 
William F. Bolger, who has been a 
postal employee himself for almost 
40 years. 

The Postal Data Centers will 
furnish computer printouts every 
April and October to inform man- 
agement of the number of em- 
ployees who are eligible for the 
award. The pins will be ordered 
from area supply centers in Somer- 
ville, NJ, and Topeka, KS, and 
presented to employees along with 
a letter of appreciation signed by 
the installation or department head. 


formance and adopted ideas ben- 
efit the government and are sub- 
stantially above normal job re- 
quirements. 

Special Achievement Awards 
can be given to all bargaining em- 
ployees and all other employees 
on a step schedule. The award may 
be given for exceeding the normal 
work requirements for at least 12 
consecutive months, inventions and 
special acts or services that exceed 
normal work requirements. 

Meritorious Service is a one- 
time contribution of excellent in- 
dividual performance. Distin- 
guished Service, the highest 
achievement award, is bestowed 
for a contribution or performance 
of major importance to the Postal 
Service. All employees except 
PCES are eligible for Meritorious 
and Distinguished Service awards. 








hen Forrest Reubin Ball 
jumps in his Jeep each 


morning at the Leakesville, MS, 

Post Office, drives over the back- 
roads of Greene County, finishing 
his delivery in just six hours, it’s 
something of a postal record. His 
350 deliveries are strung out along 
170 miles—the longest rural route 
in the nation. 
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For Rose Berning, on the other 
hand, delivering Mt. Angel, OR’s, 
auxiliary rural route is a real snap. 
It’s only 1.8 miles to the high rise 
she serves—the shortest rural 
route in the country. 

Or, if delivering mail in a sec- 
tion of the world nearly 7,000 
miles long and 2,500 miles wide 
makes the Western Region our 
largest geographical area with 17.5 
million square miles of land and 
water, then the Northeast Region’s 
88,500 square miles is our smallest. 

To say the U.S. Postal Service is 
a gold mine for superlative hunters 
is no exaggeration. It’s great fun 
tracking down everything from the 
largest to smallest, most to least 
and oldest to newest. 

With nearly 120,000 city deliv- 
ery and more than 35,000 rural 
delivery routes, the USPS is 
the world’s largest postal system, 
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handling enough mail last year to 
fill a train of boxcars stretched 
from Boston to San Francisco. 





THE SMALLEST 














It has nearly 664,000 employees, 


almost equal to the population of 
Washington, DC, and its 203,436 
vehicles constitute the third largest 
fleet in the Western world. Rural 
carriers alone roll out enough mile- 
age each day to equal nearly four 
roundtrips to the moon. 

Postal records span not only 
miles but also centuries. In Boston 
the oldest post office of record is 
Fairbanks Tavern, appointed in 
1639 to send and receive mail for 
the Colonies. 

And, in Hinsdale, NY, the post 
office there survives as the nation’s 
longest operating facility, continu- 





THE OLDEST 











ally occupying its same quarters 
since 1816. 

If Hinsdale is the longest oper- 
ating postal facility, Ridley Park, 
PA, Post Office is its modern 
cousin because postal technology 
and ecology have cooperated there 
to produce the nation’s first total 
solar energy facility. 

Rain or shine, though, the New 
York Post Office ranks largest 
among offices in receipts and mail 
volume, handling more than 4.5 
billion pieces last year and nearly 
$560 million in revenue. 

Even the New York Post Office 
stations are giant-sized. Morgan 
Annex’s 6,905 employees make its 
complement greater than the ma- 
jority of sectional centers. 


THE FARTHEST 











However, the Chicago Post 
Office houses 17,000 employees, 
which makes that facility number 
one in terms of postal employees 
under one roof. Also, Chicago is 
the largest postal facility—3 mil- 
lion square feet—and the only post 
office with an eight-lane highway 
cutting through its second floor. 

The Central Region has the most 
states—13; the most MSCs—94; 
the most post offices—10,799; and 
the most deliveries—22.5 million. 

The Northeast Region has the 








least number of MSCs—34, and 
the world’s first completely mech- 
anized post office in Providence, 
RI, built in 1960. 

The Eastern Region, with its 
eight states, 37 MSCs and 5,212 
post offices, has the fewest employ- 
ees—92,940—and fewest deliver- 
ies—11.3 million. 





THE HOTTEST 











The Southern Region, encom- 
passing one of the fastest growing 
areas, has the nation’s smallest 
post office—Ochopee, FL—and the 
longest star route, which begins in 
Seattle, WA, and ends in Dallas, 
TX, more than 2,500 miles away. 





THE COLDEST 











With boundaries extending from 
Mexico north to Alaska and from 
Saipan to the midwestern U.S., the 
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THE HIGHEST 











Western Region has its own brand 
of postal enchantment. It includes 
Polynesian Pago Pago in American 
Samoa, which is both the western- 
most and southernmost post office 
in the country, and it has the east- 
ernmost post office in Majuro, 
Marshall Islands, since it sits on 
the other side of the International 
Date Line. 

Barrow, AK, is northernmost, 
but Wainwright, AK, is coldest 
with -9 degrees Fahrenheit aver- 
age temperature in the winter; the 
sun doesn’t rise there from Decem- 
ber through January. In the sum- 
mer, however, Wainwright be- 
comes the nation’s bright spot, 
since the sun doesn’t set then. 

Death Valley, CA, meanwhile, 


is the nation’s hot spot. Tempera- 
tures soar to about 125 to 130 
degrees Fahrenheit in the summer, 
cooling (excuse the exaggeration) 
to about 100 degrees at night. 

And, if temperatures soar in the 
Western Region, so does the geog- 
raphy. Leadville, CO, sits 10,200 
feet above sea level in the Rocky 
Mountains as the country’s “high- 
est” post office, and the Mecca, 
CA, Post Office sits 197 feet below 
sea level, making it the lowest 
office in the postal system. 

The Western Region has the 
nation’s only active volcanoes— 
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THE ONLY ACTIVE 











Mount St. Helens in Oregon, and 
the less threatening Mauna Loa in 
Hawaii—and its Ketchikan, AK, 
Post Office has the highest num- 
bered ZIP code at 99950, while the 
lowest is Reader’s Digest Associa- 
tion in Pleasantville, NY —00401. 

And in the did-you-know vein of 
superlatives, there is still a horse- 
mounted route left in this country. 
When the going gets tough in 
Advent, WV, rural contract carrier 
Lloyd Parson gets going delivering 
the mail on horseback in the spring 
and winter months when the mud 
prevents vehicles from getting 
through. @ 

—Dani Oddone 











Top, on his last day on the job, John Hart says goodbye 
to one of his customers, Marilyn Hathaway. Above, a local 
television crew stops Hart on his final rounds to ask him 
some questions. Hart was the subject of a TV news 

report on his popularity with his customers. 





Above, Daisy Vaughan has a cup of coffee for Hart on hi 
final day. Right, Hart has a goodbye hug for Jane Schmidt 











n between the hugs and kisses, 

the hand shakes and slaps on 

the back from the crowd of well- 
wishers that gathered around him, 
John Hart, a Washington, DC, 
letter carrier, searched for the right 
words. He tried to explain the 
outpouring of affection toward him 
that the residents on his Bethesda, 





MD, route were showing at a party 
in honor of his retirement. 

“The whole story is love,” he 
finally managed to say before his 
attention was diverted back to his 
adoring customers. “I’ve been spe- 
cial to them and they’ve been spe- 
cial to me.” 

But his attempt at making an 
outsider understand was modest 
and cursory. The task was left to 
the people he had served for 23 of 
his 29 years in the Postal Service. 
For them it came easily. 

“When Mr. Little (a deceased 
neighbor) was in the hospital with 
cancer, John went to visit him,” re- 


continued 
Left, Colin Denney's sign says it all, and, 
below, some of the people who gathered 
to wish John Hart well his last day 
Photographers from the press record the 
event 











John Hart signs were in abundance his 
last day on the job 

calls Elizabeth Feifer, a customer on 
his route. “Mr. Little told John he 
was worried that when he died 
Mrs. Little wouldn’t be able to take 
care of their big yard by herself. 

“John said he would look after 
the yard. That was 14 years ago 
and John is still tending the yard. 

“‘He’s one person who truly 
thinks of others. He just gives of 
himself like people don’t do any- 
more.” 

Hart’s daily contact with resi- 
dents of the Green Acres/Glen 
Cove neighborhood in Bethesda 
didn’t end with the last delivery of 
his work day. For Hart, a deeply re- 
ligious man, the residents of Green 
Acres/Glen Cove were his flock to 
tend. He more or less adopted the 
community. 


When a new family moved onto 
his route, Hart would ring their 
door bell, introduce himself, tell the 
newcomers who their neighbors 
were, and leave after offering to be 


of any assistance he could. He regu- 
larly visited residents who were 
hospitalized and kept his eye on the 
homes of those he knew were away 
on vacation. 

It was not unusual for Hart to 
bring his church choir to the home 
of a resident he knew was sick to 
entertain him or her on a Sunday 
afternoon. Often, after the end of 
his work day, he would return to 
the neighborhood to help residents 
paint their homes or perform other 
chores. He shared in the close-knit 
community’s joys and sorrows, 
attending weddings and funerals. 

On Hart's last day of work the 
homes along his route were deco- 
rated with banners and placards 
that spoke of the love his customers 
felt for him. A week later they 
demonstrated their feelings with a 
picnic and an appreciation cere- 
mony at which Hart and his wife 
of 32 years, Lucille, were guests of 
honor. 

About 250 people were on hand 
for John Hart Day, among them 
young men and women he had 
known since they were youngsters, 
tagging along after him while he 
delivered the mail. Hart was as 
popular with children as he was 
with adults. 

“He raised a generation of chil- 
dren in this community,” says 
Feifer. 

Among them was 16-year-old 
David Ohlrich, whose mother, Gay, 
credits Hart with teaching her son a 
primary skill while at the same time 
teaching her a lesson in patience. 

“David was five and was going 
into kindergarten in the fall, but he 
still hadn’t learned to tie his shoes. 
I tried and tried to teach him, but 
he just would not learn. 

“One day I was bemoaning the 
fact that I was going to have the 
only kid in college who would have 
to wear buckled shoes when John 
came by and told me to calm down. 
He sat David down and in one 
lesson taught him to tie his shoes.” 


“We're not doing this because 
he’s our letter carrier,” says another 
resident, Letha James. “He’s a part 
of this community. He’s someone 
very special to us.” 

“John practices what he preach- 
es,” says Bethesdan Ralph Gooch. 
“He’s devoted not only to his 
family, but to the families he comes 
in contact with. He’s been a real 
asset to the Postal Service.” 

As for Hart, he says he was only 
doing what seemed natural. “I just 
love people and I try to do what- 
ever I can to make people happy.” 

Even in retirement Hart says he 
plans to continue looking after the 
needs of the community. 

He joined the Postal Service after 
working five years for the Internal 
Revenue Service. “I came from a 
family of 10 and my dad was a coal 
miner,” he says. “His advice to us 
kids was to get a high school edu- 
cation. After that he said it was up 
to us. He said whatever profession 
we chose we should do the best we 
could at it. If we were going to be 
ditch diggers, we should be good 
ones. 

“I chose my career and I tried to 
do the best I could at carrying the 
mail.” 

To the never-ending gratitude of 
residents of Green Acres/Glen 
Cove. & 


—Ralph Stewart 


A farewell embrace from a customer 
Hart plans to continue to be a friend to his 
adopied community. 











KEEPING POSTED 


AX A ore than 7,500 postal employees responded to the 
i. Postal Life Reader Survey in the May/June issue of 
the magazine, and, although the results are not scientific, 
a number of conclusions can be made from the poll. For 
instance, most readers tend to be satisfied with Postal 
Life in terms of the stories being ‘‘just right” in content 
and tone. Readers also told us they want more space 
devoted to articles on benefits and retirement and less 
space given to sports, contests and employees’ hobbies. 
Overall, 31% of the respondents were clerks, 26% city 
carriers, 15% EAS people, 8% small office postmasters 
and 4% rural carriers. Hundreds of them took the time 
to write comments in the space provided. The one we 
enjoyed most came from a clerk in Washington, DC, who 
wrote: “... 1 love my job and | do not care if some people 
think | am odd. Hooray for the post office!"’ The com- 
ments, suggestions and 
ideas offered are still being 
evaluated, and many of the 
suggestions will begin ap- 
pearing in future issues of 
the magazine as Postal Life 
keeps trying to provide 
the type of information 
helpful and important to its 
readers 


avid Jackson Jr., director of the National Post Office 
Golf Association (N.P.0.G.A.), died in September in 
East Liverpool, OH, after a brief illness. Jackson, a clerk 
in the East Liverpool Post Office who had approximately 
21 years of service, spent more than 14 years developing 
a golf association for postal employees. He arranged and 
held more than 60 golf tournaments, and he was a sponsor 
and director of the Annual National Post Office Day of Golf 
at the Firestone Country Club in Akron, OH 


. # any disabled distribution clerks in the Oklahoma 
i City, OK, Post Office are remaining productive in 

their jobs, thanks to Carl R. Smith. Smith, the sectional 
center director of Employee and Labor Relations, de- 
signed a modified distribution case which permits work- 
ers with restricting back injuries or limited arm move- 
ments—the most common disabilities—to perform mail 
sorting duties. The 48-separation unit for letters or flats 
stands about half as high as a regular letter distribution 
case and consists of four sections positioned in front and 
on either side of the employee. A cushioned swivel 
chair and an optional foot stool replace the standard 
crutch and rest bar used with a case. 


ne of the country's leading financial institutions— 

Citicorp—has developed a program in which Express 
Mail service plays an integral role. Citicorp has a com- 
puterized system, called Password, that allows consum- 
ers to buy travelers’ checks by telephone and receive 
them by Express Mail. Once signed up for the service, 
travelers can call a toll-free number, mention a personal 
password and place an order for checks. After a facsimile 
of the customer's signature is printed on the checks, 
they are shipped Express Mail. 


high-speed international electronic message system, 

INTELPOST, began operating in September between 
the U.S. and Canada. The U.S. Postal Service developed 
INTELPOST, which was designed to use satellite trans- 
mission and facsimile equipment to reproduce messages. 
Regulatory delays in this country, however, prevented 
USPS from launching the service on a commercial basis. 
But these delays did not stop Canada and the United 
Kingdom from inaugurating INTELPOST last summer. 
Now, we've been able to kick off the service between two 
U.S. cities—Washington, DC, and New York—and 
Toronto, Canada. Potential large-scale users of INTEL- 
POST include the banking and manufacturing industries, 
multi-national organizations, news and information serv- 
ices and federal government agencies. The $5 per page 
fee for iINTELPOST service covers transmission of a mes- 
sage and delivery of hard copy to an addressee the follow- 
ing day by regular mail service. In some instances, same- 
day delivery is available, and special delivery is provided 
at an extra charge. 


he 1980 Christmas season stamps, issued Oct. 31, 

were released in two locations. The Art Masterpiece 
stamp, depicting a detail from a stained glass window in 
the Washington Cathedral, was issued in the nation’s 
capital; the contemporary design stamp, showing antique 
toys on a window sill, was issued in Christmas, MI. Differ- 
ent legends appear on the two stamps. Across the bottom 
of the stained glass window design, in one line of black 
type, is ‘‘Christmas USA 15¢." The other stamp has two 
lines of type: “Season's Greetings” in red and “USA 15¢"’ 
in black. Esther Porter of the Bureau of Engraving and 
Printing designed the Art Masterpiece stamp while Patrick 
S. McCabe, a Postal Service photographer whose work 
often appears in Postal Life, took the photograph depicted 
on the stamp. Bob Timberlake of Lexington, NC, designed 
the second stamp. Both Christmas season stamps are 
being printed in the standard commemorative size instead 
of the regular stamp size. 














TAL PERSONALITIES 


just happened to walk into an 

antique shop in Milwaukee one 
day and saw an album of post 
cards,”’ recalls Jack D. Juech, a 
distribution clerk in the Main Post 
Office in Milwaukee. That chance 
encounter with the past prompted 
Juech in 1972 to start collecting 
picture post cards. He now has 
39,000 

“The best ones,”’ he says, ‘‘are 
from before World War |. Most of 
them come from Germany, and the 
printing process, among other 
things, gives them a special 
quality.” 

Juech houses his collection in 
file drawers in his home in 
Oconomowoc, WI. He says his 
favorite is a picture of a pin up, the 
wife of the artist who signed the 
card. ‘‘The scarcest cards are 
those usually signed by artists,”’ 
he adds, ‘‘and some of them are 
worth up to $200.”’ 

Juech’s collection has won sev- 


eral ribbons in various card shows, 


and Postmaster Sarah Jane 
Abbott traditionally displays some 
of the clerk’s cards in the lobby 





of the Oconomowoc Post Office 
before holidays like July 4 and 
Valentine's Day. @ 


I) ernie and Tilly Garcia—he's a 
iD letter carrier in Tooele, UT, 
and she’s a manager in an 
amusement center—are the first 
husband and wife team on the 
U.S. National Karate Team and 
will be in Spain in November and 
December representing the U.S. 


Tilly & Bernie Garcia 





men’s and women's teams in the 
world championship competition. 

Both are third-degree black 
belts in Japanese karate. There 
are eight degrees in black belt, 
the highest belt a competitor can 
earn. 

Bernie, 32, joined the post of- 
fice 10 years ago. At 5 ft. 4in., he 
was concerned about his stature 
and felt the need for self-defense. 
‘‘| wanted to be tough, too,”"’ says 
his 28-year-old, 5 ft. wife. So, 
they both got into the sport. 

A few months ago, they won 
medals in the 1980 Amateur 
Athlete Union national karate 
competition in Norfolk, VA. She 
got a gold in the advanced wom- 
en's division; he garnered a 
bronze in the advanced men's 
unit. 

Last winter, they were invited to 
the Lake Placid, NY, Winter Olym- 
pics to lobby for including karate 
in the Summer Games, and they've 
been invited to attend the Alterna- 
tive Olympics next summer in 
Santa Clara, CA. The Alternative 
Olympics are for those countries 
that boycotted the Moscow Games 
last summer. @ 
ft huck Loer, a tour 1 electronic 

Xs technician in the Norfolk, VA, 
Post Office, says he’s a confirmed 
do-it-yourselfer. ‘It's just the most 
economical way to do something,” 


Chuck Loer, his car and ‘Fantasy Cove’’ ho 














he explains. 

So, several years ago he built a 
car from a model kit. He gets 31 
miles to the gallon with it. And, 
now he's put the finishing touches 
on a retirement home at Lake 
Gaston, NC, which is on the 
Virginia-North Carolina border. 
(He also built the sailboat he uses 
on the lake.) 

It took him nearly two years to 
complete the 3,000 sq. ft. home 
which he and his wife dubbed 
“Fantasy Cove.” ‘‘We came up 
with the name from watching 
‘Fantasy Island’ on TV and from 
seeing a movie ‘Pleasure Cove,’ ”’ 
he says. 

Until Loer retires in about eight 
years, he is using the Lake Gaston 
house weekends and vacations. 

It sits on a one-acre rolling lot 
with natural sand beach, and the 
house has three floors, three baths, 
three bedrooms, a cathedrai ceil- 
ing living room and full basement. 

Attentive to energy conservation, 
Loer installed a large heat pump 
system that heats and cools the 
house, but a wood stove connected 
to the main duct system can do the 
heating job alone. A home-made 
copper coil heats the hot water 
free when the wood stove is in use 

The house's placement on the 








lot and the expanse of insulated 
glass and 6 ft. by 20 ft. chimney 
act as passive solar collectors, 
allowing a 10-degree gain in tem- 
perature on sunny winter days. 
Shade trees and louver drapes 
prevent heat gain in summer. 

A 52-in. casa-blanca fan recov- 
ers heat from the cathedral ceiling 
in winter and adds a cooling 
breeze in summer. 

Appraised at $123,000, Loer 
spent $56,000 in materials build- 
ing the retirement abode. 








Mary Braswell 


KZ ary Braswell, a vehicle opera- 
' tions clerk in San Diego, CA, 
is the newest member of the Post- 
al Life Advisory Board, represent- 
ing the Western Region for the next 
year 

Braswell, in vehicle operations 
for more than a year, was a data 
collection technician back-up pre- 
viously. She had also worked in 
mail processing and the box sec- 
tion. 

But, with 10 years of postal serv- 
ice, she finds her current job the 
most rewarding. ‘| grew up in Day- 
tona Beach, FL,’’ she says, ‘‘where 








my father was an avid race car fan, 
so | think | grew up with vehicles 
in my blood. 

“| even thought once of becom- 
ing a female stock car driver, so 
maybe | was a natural for working 
around vehicies, drivers and me- 
chanics. 

“Working in vehicle operations,” 
she says, ‘‘has been very interest- 
ing and rewarding. Being the only 
woman there, | have had some 
adjustments to make, but the peo- 
ple | work with have made it easier. 
| especially like taking care of the 
vehicle hire contracts and GSA 
(General Services Administration) 
vehicles. Sometimes things get 
quite hectic, but | enjoy it.” 

Over the years she has taken col- 
lege courses in accounting and busi- 
ness law. She also has a certificate 
in data processing, and eventually 
she plans to pursue a management 
position with the Postal Service. 

The mother of two children—a 
20-year-old son and a nine-year- 
old daughter—Braswell’s hobbies 
are reading and music. @ 
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POSTMASTERS 

When an employee moves, please remind that 
person to fill out PS form 1216 (Employee's 
Current Mailing Address) and to submit it to 
the personne! office in the post office where 
he works, making certain the employee's 
Social Security Number and the office's 
finance number are included. Do not send 
change of address to Postal Life 
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